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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


A Sermon 
BY CALVIN GARDNER. 


© Ve have the poor always with you.*'—ST. MaTTHE w 
26 : 11. 


Tas religion of Jesus, having for its ultimate and | 
principal object the promotion of human happi- 
ness, 8trongly inculcates the necessity of good 
works, of doing unto others as we, were our Cir- 
cumstances reversed, would have others do unto 
us. It is therefore happily fitted -to all the vari- 
ous wants and circumstances of man; it meets 
him in all the departments of life, and places 
within his reach all that is needful to promote his 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. It is, in short, 
an inexhaustible fountain of happiness on earth ; 
while at the same time, it directs the mind 
through the medium of faith, to unspeakable joys 
hereafter. TIO 

In discoursing from the words, © Ye have the 
poor always with you,” we shall endeavor to show 
that the rich and the poor are dependent upon 
each other ; and shall argue from hence, that they 
are bound to render each other all the assistance 
in their power. 

In taking a survey of human s8ociety, even a 
8uperficial observer cannot fail of perceiving that 
its members are closely and strikingly dependent 
upon each other. No one stands alone. The 
rich are dependent upon the poor, and the r 
are dependent upon the rich ; and it is really diffi- 
cult to determine which of the two classes is most 
dependent. It has been Justy 8aid, by a very 
celebrated philosopher and divine, that *a poor 
man's condition” 8upplies him with that which no, 
man can do without; and with which a rich man, 
with all his opportunities, and all his contrivance, 
can hardly 8upply himself. It hence follows, if 
this reagoning be correct, that the rich are as 
much dependent on the poor, to say the least, as 
the poor are upon the rich. 

By these remurks, however, it is not meant, that 
the rich and the poor are- dependent upon each 
other in precisely the 8ame manner ; but the eff- 
ects of their dependence vary but very little. 

prive the rich man of the poor man's assistance, 
and he would be as poor, in reality, as the poorest 
person in the community. The necessaries of 
life, (to 8ay nothing of its Juxureeg,) which the 
rich man cannot live without, cannot be produced 
without labor ; and if the poor would not perform 
that labor, as they might not, the rich must do it, 
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upon the poor as the poor are upon the rich? If 
the rich were compelled to labor as do the poor, of 
what advantage to them would be their riches? 
What advantage would they derive from thieir ih- 
per-annum ?.. They might'as 
well bave-no riches at all, as to be placed. in such 
a condition, Their dependence. the. poor, 
therefore, is equally as obvious and certain as the 
dependence of the poor upon them. Indeed, the 
uy both dependent, and dependent upon eac 
other. | 1 
There are till other facts to be considered, 
which if possible, render this dependence till wore 
obvious and palpable. It is very easy to- perceive, 
that the rich are dependent on the poor, in a yery 
striking manner, for the preservation of their prop- 
erty from the dangers to which it is constantly ex- 
posed ; as well as for its protection, when the de- 
structive arm of war is raised against it. Who is 
it, my hearers, when you are roused from your 
midnight slumbers, by the cry and alarm of fire ; 
when you behold the flames bursting from the 
8tately 8tore-house, or the splended dwelling, and 
Spreading destruction in every direction; when the 
very heavens, as it were, seem in a blaze; who is 
it, 1 8ay at s8uch a time, that calls upon you for as- 
8istence ? Is it the poor man,” who 1s compelled 
to labor from morning till night, to obtain a scanty 
pittance, and who retires to rest, with an 
unsatisfied appetite, to forget his poverty in the 
deep 8olitude and peaceful sleep of night? No; 
and yet it is this 8ame poor man, who will often 
risk his life, which is all that he has, to arrest the 
progress of the spreading and destructive confla- 
gration. And who is it, when nation rises up 
against nation, and the shrill clarion 8ounds the 
note of war; when the hostile and conquering foe 
approaches, leaving behind him a desolated coun- 
try, and bearing in his hand the torch of ruin ; 
who is it, I demand again, at 8uch an alarming 
crisis, that calls upon you to raise the ayenging arm 
and repel the invader? Is it the poor man, who 
has no property exposed to destruction, and whose 
person 18 8ecure by the very circumstance of his 
poverty? No; and yet who is oftener exposed 
to the dangers of the field, the fatigues and priva- 
tions and distresses of wo, than this same poor 
man. And is it for himself alone, that he is thus 
exposed to toil and danger? No; for he has 
nothing, in comparison with what the rich man 
has, to protect. He may have a wife and chil- 
dren whom he loves, and for whom he lives; and 
80 has the rich man ; but, even should the fate of 
war be in favor of his enemy, his condition, with 
regard to his family, may be changed for the bet- 
ter; perhaps it could not be changed for the 
worse. It is therefore certain, in this view of the. 
subject, that the rich man is the most dependent. 
It is not our intention, however, by these re- 
marks, to make invidious distinctions between the 
rich and the poor, and induce each to declare him- 
8elf independent of the other ; by no means}; it is, 
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or 8tarve. Are not the rich, then, as dependent 


in fact, the reverse of this. Our object is to show 
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thatt here exists between them a mutual depen- | affords to the poor, and freqpſall 
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wonder that 


dence, and that such dependence £hould lead to}they cannot find the same enjoymentin'being free 


mutual assIstance. | 

In all human societies, there ever has been, 

and ever must be, distinctions. As the Poet says, 

© Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.? 
But these very distinctions necessarily imply de- 
pendence, It there were none poor, there could 
be none rich; if there were none to be ruled, 
there could be no rulers; and 80 in every possible 
case. Wherever distinctions exist, there must 
also necessarily exist dependence. 

The inference we shall draw from this view of 
our 8ubject, is, that mutual dependence 8hould lead 
to mutual @:$istance. If this inference be correct, 
then there is no excuse either for the rich or the 
poor to be s8upercilious and overbearing. Both 
are dependent, And although the assistance 
they may render to each other may not be pre- 
cisely the s8ame, yet it should be freely and mu- 
tually rendered. It is as much the duty of the 
poor to ass8ist the rich, in every way they can, 
without injury to themselves, as it 1s for the rich 
to assist the poor. If they cannot do it in one 
way, they may nevertheless be able to do it in 
another. There are many httle services which 
the poor can render the rich, without the least in- 
Jury to themselves; and which, nevertheless, are a 
real benefit to those who are thus ass1sted. Now, 
if they pertinaciously refuse to perform those 
services, they 8hould not think 1t strange, nor 
should they complain, if the Tich, in their turn, 
should refuse to afford them the aid and ass1s- 
tance, of which they stand in need. *It is very 
possible, and perhaps too common, for those, who 
move in the humbler sphere of lite, and often feel 
the inconvenience and perplexity of want, to 
cherish extravagant ideas of their right to anlimit- 
ed azsistance and relief.” It is too often the case, 
we fear, that they are disposed to indulge an en- 
vious, querulous disposition; to make invidious 
comparisons ; to load the more weatthy with 'op- 
probrious epithets, and pronounce them unfeeling 
and selfish. Perhaps, too, they will insinuate, or 
boldly affirm, that they obtained their wealth in a 
questionable manner; by being parsimonious, or 
by taking undue advantages of those who were 
immediately dependent upon them. But all these 
murmurings and repinings against the common. 
allotments of providence, and all these 8uspicions, 
generally epring from the uanhallowed passion of 
envy. Yet the poor man, if he would duly con- 
8ider, would find but little reason to covet the 
rich man's possess1ons, If they were his, he would 
be none the happier ; for it does not lay in the 
power of riches to give contentment to the mind 
and fill the 8oul of man with peace and joy. 

Man as we have often said, is constantly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of happiness ; and the poor 
are 8onetimes inclined to think that they can find, 
it in inactivity and ease ; which, as they view the 
case, fall only to the lot of those that are rich, 
©But here,” as one who was well acquainted with 
this subject has justly remarked, © they, mistake 
the . matter totally. They call inaction ease, 
whereas nothing is farther from it, _ Rest is ease ; 
but no man can rest, who has not worked. Rest 
is the cessation of labor. It cannot therefore be 
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from. the necessity. of working. at. all. .'They do 
not obserye that this enjoyment must be purchas- 
ed by previous labor; and that he who will not 
pay the price; cannot have the gratification. Be- 
ing without work, is one thing; reposing from it is 
another. 'The one is as tiresome and msipid, as 
the other is 8weet and s0othing. The one, in 
general, is the fate of the rich man; the other is 
the fortune of the poor. I have heard it said, that 
*if the face of happiness can any where be seen, it 
is on a 8ummer's evening, in a country village, 
where, after the labors of the day are over, and 
each man at his door, with his children, among his 
neighbors, feels his heart and frame at rest, every 
thing about him pleased and pleasing, and a de- 
light and complacency in his 'sensations, far be- 
yond what either luxury or *diversion can afford, 
The rich want this; but they want what they 
must never have.” 

But, although, in point of real happiness, there 
may be but little, if any difference, between the 
rich and the poor, yet the circumstances and con- 
dition of the latter may sometimes require the 
friendly assistance of the former, 'There may be 
those in the community, who, though they are vir- 
tuous, are yet poor and needy; and whose circum- 
stances require charitable relief, Many, we may 
not doubt, who are now reduced to extreme poy- 
erty and want, have seen better days; have seen 
the time, when they could stretch forth the friend- 
ly hand of relief, and render assistance to those 
who needed it, But their expectations have been 
met by corresponding disappointments ; their 
hopes have been thwarted; the reverses of for- 
tane have overtaken them, and now they are poor. 
And wilLnot those, who are blessed with an abun- 
dance of this world's goods, proffer them relief? 
Will they see them spending their days in s0l}- 
tude and despondency, brooding over their present 
wants, and trembling with fearful 80licitude in 
view of their future prospects, and not extend to 
them a helping hand? Oh, no; it is impossible. 

There are still others, who, if possible, have 
stronger claims upon the sympathies and care of 
the. rich, than those already named. There are 
those, who, when health .and strength were theirs 
and they could engage in the active concerns of 
life, could obtain for themselves and families a 
plentiful; though perhaps an uninviting fare, but are 
now lingering on beds of sickness, and perhaps of 
death. And will not those,. upon whom. provi- 
dence has bestowed enoizgh, and more than 
enough, of the good things of this world, lend a 
listening ear to the; tale' of wo, and render such 
as8istance as may be in their power? Let them 
make the condition of the 8uffering poor their own, 
and then- apply the maxim; * If hataoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even $0 
to them.” | 
©, It 1s not my intention, my hearers, to drees U 
ideal figures of poyerty and want, of sickness an 
distress, and present them to your imaginations, 
80 as to excite an artificial sympathy., I am only 
anxious to present this view of the subject before 
you, in its true light, 80 as to call your attention 
to it, and to induce you to do what, you may be 


enjoyed, or even tasted, except by those who have | able, towards relieving the, wants, and alleyiating 


known fatigue. The rich 8ee, and not without 
enyy, the. refreshmont and pleagure which Test | 
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the distresses, of the unfortunate”and .suffering 
poor. Those who have visited the dwelling?, 
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where 8ickness.and poverty have joined hands, are 
well convinced, that I could give but a faint de- 
scription of the reality, were L to attempt it... 

It is the will of heaven, that the rich and the 
poor 8hould live in the, 8ame community.. \* Ye 
have the poor always with- you.” And this be- 
ing the.case, let us henceforth. act upon the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance, Let all be encourag- 
ed, in every condition of life, by all the motives 
which christianity presents to their minds, to do 
good, as they have opportunity, and heaven will 
bless their exertions. . Let, them not be weary in 
well doing; for in due season- they shall reap, if 
they faint not. 


A SEEMING PARADOX. 

Solomon 8ays, * It is better to go to the hougse 
of mourning than to £0 to the house of feasting.” 
The truth of this declaration is not at first s1ght 
yery obvious. It appears like a paradox. It is 
certainly contrary to our ordinary habits of think- 
ing and feeling on 8uch occasions. We instinc- 
tively choose the better of any two objects, one 
of which we are permitted .or required to select; 
but who would prefer @ scene of bereavement 
and s8orrow to one- of life, and: cheerfulness- and 
joy? Are there any 8uch amongst us? . We ap- 
prehend not, and still, after an ample experience 
of both, the wise man lays it down as his deliber- 
ate opinion, that *1t is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to go to the house of feasting. 
On a superficial survey of these scenes, this is 
truly an unnatural and surprising decis1on. 

But it does not form a s0litary case. 'There are 
many. opinions advanced in the writings of this 
author which must appear strange to ordinary 
minds, and especially to those which are habitu- 
ally engrossed by worldly pursuits and pleasures. 
But Solomon. does not mean, I apprehend, that, 
when detached from all other ceircumstances, and 
considered by thenselves, respectively, the house 
of mourning: is more desirable than that of rejoic- 
ing; that gorrow, or which is the 8ame thing pain, 
in itself considered, is preferable to pleasure. 
No, this is: not-his meaning. He did not aspire 
after gloom and anguish, nor recommend them to 
others. His declaration- in the above passage, 
was directed to the benefits which may result 
* from & wise improvement of funeral solemnities. 
He deemed them well calculated to produce a 
8tate of mind, and to awaken a train of reflections 
and resolutions highly conducive to the repose 
and felicity of life, and which will exert a very fa- 
vorable influence upon the various duties and ob- 
ligations of it. On due reflection we shall tind 
this to be the fact, 

The obsequies of. the dead form a peculiarly 
chastening, hallowing and. instructive gcene. 
They call forth the best feelings, and thoughts, 
and purposes. of the heart. They -increase' and 
strengthen- a frame of mind in every respeet. 8ui- 
table to the constitution and- termination of the 
present state. of things. We are in a changing 
and momentary- world. With respeet to our- 
8lves, its duration is 8hort, its alternations numer- 
ous. Prosperity and adversity, pleasure and pain 
Succeed each other in rapid succession.' Our ex- 
istence in it was not designed to be perpetual, nor 
one of uninterrupted. gaiety and enjoyment. It is 
proper, and indeed neceeeary to the repose of life, 

en as & whole, - that we should have seasons of 
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gober thought ; of tender and 8olemn feeling; of 
thorough self-examination; and what: place can 
be more favorable to these employments than the 
house of mourning ? There, impressions are made, 
and resolutions formed, and hopes excited, more 
rational, more permanent, and unspeakably more 
valuable than any which can result- from a scene 
of  thoughtless merriment. There, : every one, 
the parent and the child, the master and the 8er- 
vant, the ruler and the, subject may find a mirror 
in which they may 8ee themselves, one which will 
reflect their own lives, | and. which will remind 
them of their relations, dependences and duties. 
Such a survey of themselves, connected with the 
Services and ass80clations of the place, can scarce- 
ly fail to administer a useful admonition if they 
have been negligent and an effectual- encourage- 
ment it they have been faithful in the stations as- 
sIgned them 1n life. - - ' 

Now. that is surely the better place which will 
exert the better influence, which will be the more 
likely to produce the better feelings and resolu- 
tions, and result in the better .consequences. 
Where the more salutary impressions. are made, 
there is the better place for man. The wise and 
prudent will give it the preference; and does not 
experience abundantly evince that such impres- 
810ns are much oftener received from the golem- 
nities , which convey a fellow-being- to the house 
of the dead, than from the castomary chat.and 
flippant trifling which circulate 80 freely on- an 
occaslon. devoted to fashionable amusement and 
pleasure, however splendid its style or rich and 
variegated its entertainment? We think it does. 
By the latter, the grosser appetites are pampered, 
and the lighter qualities. ofithe mind. chiefly nour- 
ished, its self-estimation,. and pride and vanity ; 
but by the former, the heart is deeply affected, us 
tenderest and noblest 8ympathies are called into 
action, its enmities are duninished, its affection 
for its, kind is increased and purified, and it 1s 
made wiser and better and happier. It is scarcely. 
possible-that we should witness the 8ad catastro- 
phe which closes the earthly career of a fellow- 
mortal, and not resolve to chasten the rigor of un» 
kind feelings, to bury our antipathies with him, 
and to cherish, for the future, friendly and / gen- 
erous sentiments towards the hving. 

Who can s8ee a widow, bending in speechless 
agony over the husband of her youth, laid low and 
insensible in death, and not determine never. to 
inflict another pang in the bosom of a human be- 
ing? Who can survey & father, as he slowly ap- 
proaches and lifts the 1id of the coffin to take the 
last look at. an only and-promising 80n on whom 
he had hung the fondest hopes of life ; or the 
mother, as she presses for the last time the cold 
lips of her deceased ehild, as she pours upon Its 
faded, wasted form the torrent of tears which she 
has uot power to restrain, and heaves- the deep, 


half-stifled 8igh which she would, but cannot 


wholly suppress ; who, I say, can 8urvey 8uch-a 
5cene, and not resolve. never again to be unkind 
to a parent or.a child, never. while he lives to bes 
the occasion of a sorrow or & wo, to. an individual 
of his race ? There are, and to.the honor\.of hu» 
man nature be it spoken, but few, very few char- 
acters of this degeription. Is TI 

But the impressions made on occasions of be- 
reavement and gorrow are, on many accounts, 
more valuable than those which are received. is 
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8easons of feasting and joy.. Our limits, however, 
will permit us to advert to a few only. In the 
first place, it may be observed, that the house of 
mourning . presents objects for our inspection 
which give a needful and very salutary check to 
the natural levity and thoughleszness of the heart. 
Amid the gayer scenes of life, in the uninterropt- 


ed enjoyment of health and prosperity, cur feel- 


ings are liable to become too buoyant, to be 
wholly absorbed in 8ublunary yursvits and pleas- 
ures, and to acquire an habitual recklessness of 
our real condition or that of our race. Number- 
less illusions are cherished. Materials for disap- 
pointments are multiplied. 'The seeds of future 
regret are 8cattered by our own hands, We for- 

et that sickness or death will ever come. We 

el as though we were immortal, and glide along 
with the stream of time without one g8erious 
thought that every moment, as it hurries by, 
brings us nearer the close of every earthly posses- 
8ion and comfort. In such a state of feeling we 
are unprepared to meet the trying events which 
await us; nor will the scenes which produced it 
ever prepare us to meet them with composure. 
Obeervation abundantly evinces that those, who 
in health and prosperity, are the most habitualy 
thoughtless of death, are usvally the most alarmed 
and terrified when it approaches them. Now it is 
exceedingly desirable that the last moments of 
our mr existence should be calm and peaceful. 
We mean not to insinuate that our future and end- 
less condition depends upon this circumstance. 
We do not believe it does; till, death is a most 
golemn and tremendous event. It dissevers every 
tie and dissolves every connection with the things 
of the world; and is it not unspeakably important 
to enjoy quiet and resignation and hope at s8uch a 
moment as this? Tt surely is, and the house of 
mourning is. better than that of feasting, because 
its gervices and as80ciations have a more direct, 
and | Us: tendency to produce 8uch a state of 
mind. 

At the honse of mourning also we are made to 
realize our dependence and helplessness. There 
we witness the desolations of the destroyer. We 
gee those who were once, like ourselves, active 
and vigorous laid low by his power. We learn 
that the most athletic an mighty fall an easy prey 
to it. The solemn reality is brought home to our 
hearts, that we too must shortly be numbered 
among the victims of this insatiate waster of human 
life, e are therefore constrained by the very 
cireumstances of the case to 8eek aid from a high- 
er power ; to place our hope and confidence in 
the Being who made us, and to resign ourselves 
to his protection and mercy. 

Again, 8easons of bereavement exert a most 
salutary influence upon our feelings and resolu- 
tions with regpect to our families and fellow-be- 
—_ ng assist us in forming a due estimate 
of the worth of our friends. A neighbor, a parent, 
or a child never appears 80 lovely and precious as 
when geen infolded in the arms of death; and we 
are never 80 firmly resolved to treat the living 
with exemplary kindness and propriety, as when 
moved by a strong 8ense of the value of the de- 


One remark more and we close. At the house 
of mourning an undue attachment to the interests 


and pleasures of the nt life is happily dimin- 
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hopes of another and a better awakened and in- 
vigorated, Let it be remembered, however, that 
the greatest benefits can be derived, from 8easons 
of 8orrow, to those only who have a firmTonvic- 
tion that all 8orrow shall eventually be turned into 
Joy. 8.8, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


"'FFor the Universalist.] 


Ma. EvitoR.—TI have long been in the habit, in 
the course of my reading, of noting down such pazsages 
as appeared to me valuable, either for beauty of sentiment 
and diction, soundness of principle or usefulness of moral, 
Some time since, I attempted to lay a election from them 
before the readers of another paper, but owing to many en- 
gagements and unavoidable absence was obliged to relin- 
quish the design. The neatness and merit of your paper 
have often attracted my attention, and I have recently ſelt 
a desire to appear occasionally in its columns, Conscious 
that in original composition, especially on theological sub- 
jects, I am rather deficient, I sball, with your favor, re- 
sume my old plan; and shall take the liberty to repeat in 
my first number, for the information of your readers, the 
explanation originally made of my title and design. 


Regpectſully, 


SYLVA.—No. I. 
« Nobis placeant ante omnia. Sylve.'—V1Rs. 
The reader has, perhaps, no definite idea of the 
meaning of my title. Its literal definition is, *4 
Wood.” I consider the productions of authors of 
all ages and of every grade of talent, as 80 many 
trees or plants in the vast forest of literature, from 
which in my wanderings I may lop branch, leaf or 
flower at pleasure ; according as my attention 1s 
attracted by its s8ingularity, its -scarcity or the 
beautiful brightness of its foliage. Neither the 
lan, howeyer, nor the title are entirely original. 
nox, in his Evenings' Entertainments, thus ex- 

p_ the origin and design of collections of this 
ind : 

©Sylve is one. of the most elegant as well as 
commonest titles to the miscellanies of the an- 
cients. 'The origin of it is in the Greek, Hyle ; 
and the authors who first assumed it, modestly in- 
timated that they had collected a store of timber, 
which themselves or others might hereafter use in 
erecting .a regular 8tructure. 'The Sylve of 
Statius are supposed to be more valuable than his 
finighed compositions. In imitation of him, many 
modern writers of Latin poetry have entitled the 
miscellaneous parts of their books ; and Ben Jon- 
son, alluding to the ancient title of @, de- 
nominates gomse of his smaller works, R 

Quinctilian also mentions them. Knox thus 
correctly estimates their utility :— 

*There are fragments of time in the life of 
every man, in which from incofivenience of cir- 
cumstances he is unable to read with continued at- 
tention or to enjoy the adva s of 8elect com- 
pany. For these intervals, 8uch works are pleas- 
_ as amuse or inform bo very 8hort _ or 
chapters, in an easy 1 rspicuous 8tyle, re- 
sembling as much as oauible, the Tarkan fa- 
miliarity of conversation.” | 

\ This is, I presume, a sufficient explanation of 
my title and design; and 


'S Anne ha my task 
with the remark that I shall take the liberty to in- 
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troduce occagionally into the collection, such brief 
thoughts, as may be deemed not entirely unwor- 
thy such *8elect company,” and calculated to af- 
ford instruction or amusement to the reader, 
BriBLE.—* This volume has done more to correct 
and refine the taste, to elevate the imagination, to 
fill the mind with splendid and glowing images, 
than all the literature which the stream of time 
has brought down to the present age. Where in 
the compass of human literature, can the heart be 
80 warmed by simple, unaffected tenderness? Men 
of genins! who delight in bold and magnificent 
speculation, in the Bible you have a new world of 
ideas open to your range. Votaries of eloquence ! 
in the Bible you will find the grandest thoughts 
clothed in a sI1mple majesty, woregy of the 8ubject 
and the Author. Servants of God! Ineed not tell 
you that the glories of immortality are revealed 
in language which mortal lips had never before 
employed Y STATIUS. 
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JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Regardless of the admonitory maxim of Jesus, 
Blessed are the ful, for they shall obtain mercy, 
his professed disciples of various denominations, 
have condemned and sentenced © poor Judas? to 
perpetual infamy in time, and unending torture in | 
eternity ; and this, without taking into considera- 
tion the many palliatives to the enormity of his 
offence. It is the object of these remarks to in- 
duce a general revocation of the rash and unwar- 
ranted judgment of christians, that they may de- 
cide on the character and fate of Judas, on the 
8ame principles that they would be willing to have 
posterity form an opinion of their own character 
and destination. The conduct of the apostolic 
traitor js given in the New Testament, which we 
think authorizes the following observations. 

1. Though Judas was wicked, his designs were 
more than murderous. Being avaricious, 
he delivered his Master into the hands of his ene- 
mies, 8upposing he could rescue himself from them 
without 8ustaining the least injury. This we are 
authorized to presume, because he 80 deeply re- 
lented his deed, when he 8aw him in the judgment- 
was and that he did not extricate himself from 
them, 

2. That his repentance was sincere, there can be 
no doubt, when we admit that he went to the Jew- 
ish rulers of his own accord, confessed his guilt, 
a88erted the innocence of Jesus—returned the mon- 
ey he had received, and was choaked with grief, or 
took vengeance on When christians give 
as much evidence of gincere repentance, they are 
as willing that a world of observers should follow 
their uncharitable SILIEN, and call it horror of 
conscience? "Take heed how you judge ! Had Ju- 
das persisted in his deed, and slandered our bles- 


| — 


8d it would have formed a mig weapon 
for Jews and infidels, and might have lighted 8uch 
a flame of ecution as would have endangered 
the infant cause of christianity. 


3. Independent of the above considerations, 
Judas was not the worst of men. He was-only 
the þ of Jesus, whereas, we are informed 
of those, wha were his b and T 
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and murderers,” can we believe h> would not in- 
tercede for Judas, who was far less guilty? If 
the offender who repented, conſessed, returned the 
money, defended the innocent, and condemned him- 
8elf, be not pardonable, what hope is there for the 
present generation ? 
4. The assertions, ©I have chogen you and or- 
dained you, [the twelve apostles] that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit” (John xv. 16.) and *Ye 
who have foilowed me in the regeneration—shall 
8It on twelve thrones, &o. (Matt. xix. 28,) are 
enough to convince any candid mind, that Judas 
had as full and unconditional & promise as” any 
other apostle. 'The declaration that he * went to 
his own place,' no more proves that he went to 
endless misery, than it does that he went to the 
centre of the 8un. It is infinitely absurd to 8up- 
pose the divine omen would express a. senti- 
ment of s8uch awful import by such an indefinite 
phrase. His oton place might mean the grave; on 
account of his preferring death, in the excess of 
his grief.* 
9. The lamentation of Jesns * It had been good 
for that man if he had not been born,” may mean, 
it had been well not to have been born 80 goon as 
he was ; or not to have been born of the 8pirtt ; or 
what is s8till more probable, it might be a prover- 
bral expression, 8ignifying the deep and lasting 
disgrace which he had brought upon himself. But, 
to 8ay the 8ame of his existence, of which he was 
not the author, would be to charge God with folly. 
Job and Jeremiah used similar language, and ev- 
en Jesus exclaimed, * Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Had he said to Judas, God hath forsaken thee, it 
would haye implied as great a malediction as the 
other phrase ; and, divines would have as eagerly 
grasped it, in evidence of his final misery. Should 
we adopt the manner of interpretation preferred 
by the enemies of Judas, we could prove he will 
be 80 unfortunate as to have them for his misera- 
ble companions. 'Thus ; * All things come alike to 
all.” Then, if the sentence, yn; qo &c. come on 
poor Judas, the same things will come on all his 
accuserss Again: * There 1s one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked.” Hence, if wicked 
Judas is 8ent to hell, the righteous priests who 
condemn him, will meet with the same event. * As 
is the good $0 is the ginner.” So if our good Cal- 
vinists, are pardoned when they repent and return 
the money which they bave unlawfully obtained, 
80 18 the ginner Judas. *But the dead know not 
any thing, neither have they any more reward.» 
Who then can prove that Judas was rewafded af- 
ter he was dead? These examples are introduc- 
ed to show the manner in which our opposers 
handle the scriptures, in order to condemn others. 
6. The words of Jesus, © Those that thou hast 
given me I have kept, and none of them js Jost 
but the s8on of perdition ; that the Scriptures it” 
be fulfilled,” cannot relate to any thing er, 
than to his having again fallen into the world, 
from which he was chosen ; which was manifest 
by his avaricious and worldly spirit. His being 
lost, forms no objection to his final recovery, un- 
less it can be proved, that Jesus did not come to 
$ave that which was lost; in which cage none of+ 


—_— 


"*]t is 8till more probable that the phrase, © Go to his 
own place,* should not be applied to Juda 
/8ays, * Some 


Adam Clarke 


office to 
ED. 


I | | wAEAAL. 
Acts vii. 52. Now ns Jesus was always heard, 
and prayed for the forgiveness of his etrayers 


[long to Matthias ; © his own place,” being the 
which be was about to 


be elected.” 
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the scriptures would be fufilled. 'The- salvation 
of Judas is predicated on the most firm and broad 
foundation of which we can conceive. Thus 
spake he, whose language on earth was recogniz- 
ed and recorded- in heaven. *For I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
WILL of uim that gent me. And this is the Fa- 
ther's WILL which hath 8ent me, that of aLL which 
he hath given me I should Iose nothing, but should 
raise it up at the {ast day.* John, vi. 38, 39. The 
same infinite intelligence which created the stars 
and contrived the system of the universe, hath 
REVEALED A PLAN for the salvation of ALL MEN, 
not excepting Judas ; and being of God, it cannot 
be overthrown. —Christian Intelligencer Vol. 2. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


The following anecdote has appeared in gevera]l of our 
religious periodicals, but has not, we presume, met the 
eye of many of our readers, and therefore we insert it, It 
is too good to be withheld from-any one. In substance, 
we believe it to be true, and wish to preserve it in our 
work. It exhibits the blinding influence of religious pre- 
judice in a light 80 8triking as cannot fail of having a salu- 
tary influence upon the minds of all who duly consider it. 
We recomend it to the candid attention of every reader 
of the Universalist, young and old, but especially of the 
young. - From them we expect great things in the way of 
reformation ; and the instance of prejudice disclosed by 
this anecdote will afford a timely and powerſul admonition 
against indulging such a degrading and miserable tate of 
mind. 


When the venerable Murray resided and 
preached in Boston, a young man from the inte- 
rior of Massachusetts, went into that town to 
establish himself in business. On. leavin 
paternal mansion, the father, who was a rigid Cal- 
vinist Baptist, was, above all things, very particu- 
lar in charging his s80n to beware of. that dreadful 
' Murray and his more dreadful doctrine. Doctor 
STILLMAN Was a great favorite of the father, 
though it seems he was not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed*with him to recognize his. person. _ On: hag 
meeting he charged the 80n to attend, and in his 
8entiments, to have implicit confidence: adding, 
© Go not near that Murray, on peril of your sonl's 
eterna] destruction ; for his doctrine 18 the 8nare 
of 8atan.,” 

When a person is prohibited in that which he 
gees free to others, a greater desire is generally 
created by the very prohibition, to know what the 
* forbidden fruit? can; be. It was 80 with the young 
man.  For.some time he remembered and rigidly 
- regarded the parental injunction ; but his curiosity 
increasing, the more he thought upon the subject, 

As | ung ot sage ; he atlength ven- 
r. Mu 


tured to hear rray deliver a Lecture. The 


young man was much disappointed. He had ex- 


ected, according to the assurance of his father, to- 


lips of the venerable 
the contrary, very good. So agreeable was the 
Ina, that he renewed his attendance on 
Mr. Murray's meeting, till at length he became a 
believer in the final restoration, and joined Mr. 
M's 80ciety. 

- The father, hearing of his son's alteration in his 
views, harnessed his horse with all possible haste, 


and drove furiously. into town, It was of a Satur- | 


the | 
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day night that he arrived, and, be hastened to ac- 
cuse his 80n of infidelity, and to warn- him: of his 
eternal danger. After considerable converation, 
upon the subject of doctrines, which had the eff- 
ect, to make the enraged father a little more con- 
ciliatory, it. was agreed,. on the morning of the 
Sabbath, that the father should attend the 80n's 
meeting in the forenoon; and in the aſternoon, the 
s0n should attend his /ather”s.. The 80n's meetin 
was Mr. Murray's ; and the father's Dr. Stillman's, 
Accordingly, at the proper time, they both set out 
for-Mr. M's place of worshlp ; but as the. father 
was a stranger in town, '® 2 80n 8ucceeded.in. con- 
ducting him to Dr. Stullman's meeting, which the 
former 8upposed all the while, to be Mr. Murray's. 
On returning from meeting, the young man in- 
quired: * Well, Sir, how do, you like my minister ?” 
* Oh,” 8aid the father, * he was most abominable ; 
there was not a word of truth un all he 8aid ; don't, © 
I conjure you, go there again.” 

According to agreement, the son was to accom- 
pany the father in the afternoon, * Now,” 8aid the 
old man, * we-shall hear somethimg from Stillman, 
by which, I pray you may be benefited.” The 
gon conducted him to Mr. Murray's meeting. 
'The father, supposing M.to be Dr. S. 8wallowed 
every word most eagerly, occasionally calling the 
attention of his 8on, to-the animating. speaker. 
After their return, the old man was again interro- 
gated, * How did you like the diecourse ??  * Most 
excellently,” 8aid the father,*  * This 18-20hat. I call 
truth ; the bread of life. If you would be wise, at- 


tend where we attended this fa ahcong but beware 
vation ; it will ruin 


of the doctrine of Unaversal 
your 80ul.” | 

The 80n 8miled ,at the prejudices of the father, 
8aying, * How totally does prejudice blind us. 
This day, my parent, *I have caught you with 
guile.” 'The sermon you heard in the morning, 
and which you 80 much abominated, was not de- 
livered, as you 8upposed, . by © that dreadful Mur- 
ray,” but by your idol Stillman. _ He, it was, whom 
you charged me to avoid. And he, who preached 
this afternoon, whose doctrine -you 80 eagerly 
s8wallowed, and 80 zealously extolled, was the very 


Mr. Murray, whom _ you 80 . much hs Ised, 

Henceforth, let us learn to abate the violence of 

our prejudices, and to condemn no man in his sen- 
timents unheard.” | Sr oarbfv Tpors. 

The above anecdote very happily illustrates the 

ice, and it is hoped 


py 


force of. ungenerous prejudioe, 
that its practical tendency may not be lost. 


, * WW : 


PRIVATE VEXATIONS. 

The private griefs of each one, are best known 
to himself., 'This is unquestionably the reason, 
why each one thinks his own the heaviest; and the 
cause of 80. little symapathy among mankind, 
Every department of life has cares and perplexi- 


ties 3 and no doubt exists that they are fair- 
ear every thing bad; but nothing fell from Nog FACS IENGY 


+ Wt which was not, on 


ly apporuigngd among them, +: 

he merchant, thwarted by the wind and wave, 
perplexed by the. fluctuations of the market, and 
ruined [by] misplaced. credit and failures, . thinks 
no situation 80 irying as his own. _ 

Tho era_nn is able to be called and disturb- 
ed at all times mT easons ; his repose 18 broken, 
__ his health exposed. He has to ward off from. 

8 


the shafts of a practised and *insati- 
ate archer; and if he be not always successful, 
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the doom of all flesh is for / 20076 and his failures | 
ascribed to his want of ski 

The preacher is grieyed and disheartened in 
vain efforts to make impressions on the frozen and 
stubborn so1l of the human heart, as he terms it. 

The lawyer 1s required to make black: paper 
white, or he is no lawyer at all, 

The schoolmaster becomes jaded, and perplex- 
ed to the bone with 8poiled children, and with 
sawing wood with a mallet;” and sighs in his 80al 
for 80me other troubles. But if all classes in the 

spirit of kindness and accommodation, were more 
in the habit of looking into and understanding the 
causes of each other's *private griefs,' they might 
afford much mutual amehioration. 


God 1s our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble : therefore will not we fear, though 
the earth be remoyed, and though the mountanis 
be carried into the midst. of the 8ea ; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the gwelling thereof. 
There 18 @ river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the gity of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacles of the "Most High. —Scrpture. 


mm ————— 
BOT NLASL ITEMS. 
To Statins, 

We are pleazed with the proposal of Statius. His arti- 
cles will be gratefully received and promptly inserted. 
They will, not only enrich our columns with interesting 
matter, bat als impart to them an air of vigor and spright- 
liness, things exceedingiy desirable in all publications of 
this kind. * His introductory topic is judiciously chogen. 
He commenced where he ought, with the Volume of Rey- 
elation. 


{Our ministering brethren - and. others will confer a 
special obligation on us and the readers of the Universalist, 
by favoring us with communications as often as their con- 
venience will permit. There is perhaps no one, accustom- 
ed to the use of the pen, who may not contribute to his 
own entertainment and even profit, by occasionally writing 
a brief article for the press, and 8uch articles are the ones 
which 8vit the oper and design of our paper. Sermons 
of moderate' 3 poetical effusions ; expositions of 
difficult texts of seripture ; dinquixitions, Mora], practical 
and experimental ;. 8ententious pieces; obituary notices 
of eminent Universalists a#d others, whose talents and lives 
have distinguighed them.as the benefactors of mankind; ac- 
counts of conversions in the ministry; of the formation of 
new 80Cieties a churches ; of the. erection or proposed 
erection of houses for worship, and, in fact, of eyery 
thing connected with "the S, present tate or pros- 
pects of Univergaliam, or of the cause of religion generally, 
will aid us in advancing the general objects of our publi- 
cation and be 1 © Yery thankfully received. 


Brother: Whittemore of the Trumpet will accept our 
thanks for the kind and encouraging notice he has taken of 
us as. the propri and conductors of the Universalist ; 


and for the generous proffer of his aid in advancing the in- | 


terests of our establighment. .. We cordially reciprocate his 
expressious of affectionate regard and the tender of every 
friendly office. We lay no claim; to. the high encomiums 
he has pasded/upon us ; but  sball 'do'all we can, and. that 


case, a title to the character of a trne prophet. Of the 
Truinpet or its editor we sttalt not speak. Our opinion has 
been often expressed both in public and in private.” Their 


names and characters are everywhere known, and duly ap- 


preciated. 


Expositor and Universalist Review. 

The second No. of this desideratum in the Universaliat 
denomination has just come to hand. We have not had 
leisure to give it a thorough examination, but from running 
over its pages with considerable care, we are zatisfied that 
it is in character with the high reputation which the work 
has hitherto maintained. The present No. contains eight 
well written articles, upon judiciously selected topics. 
We cannot indulge a doubt that this publication will be 
generously patronized. Tt will have our best wishes and 
exertions for its 8uCccess. 


Religious Inquirer. 

We cheerfully acknowledge and correct an error of which 
we were sometime since guilty ; in crediting an interesting 
article by J.'H. K. to the Magazine and Advocate instead 
of the above 'paper. We do it the more readily, that we 
may not .&eem in the least desirous to abridge any of our 


} brother editor's claims to female favors, since they are by 


his own account.so few. We are pleased to gee that Br. 
R. S. is inclined to make the most of those that are grant- 
ed, and that he watches with a jealous eye any attempt to 
rob him. of his honors. *Verily, it is'a good sign. He may 
rest assured that 8uch mistakes are unintentional and re- 
gretted, and that we always intend and are ready to givg 
* credit to whom credit is due.? 


Encouraging Prospects. 
The cause of liberal, religious principles has at no pe- 
riod flourished more Jluxuriantly than during a year past. 
A great number of societies and churches have been orga- 
nized ; about forty houses for public worship erected, and 
many accessions made to our ministry. Sevetal talented 
laborers have come over to us from opposing denomina- 
tions. © Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
As years roll by, the signs of the times become more and 
more promising. Let the devoted among the friends of the 
cause of truth be encouraged. Let them arize in the maj- 
esty of their strength against the errors of the world. Let 
the luke-warm and the indifferent awake from their slum- 
bers, shake off their' lethargy and come up to the belp of 
the Lord against the mighty. 


a4 


Female Samaritian Society. 

'The receipts at the Fair held on last week, by this flour- 
ishing, Charitable Azsociation amounted, we are ipformed, 
to $776,896. This is truly a noble instance of christi 
liberality and reflects high honor upon the good peo! 
bas city. It proves their title to the character which is 
everywhere ascribed to them—that of exemplary gener- 
| oaity. We rejoice that there are 80 many amougst us who 
believe in, the truth of the nega testimony, * It is more 
blessed to give, than to receive. © The membersof the 80- 
ciety will please to accept our cordial congratulations on 
this accesion to their means of doing good, and our best 
wishes for their prosperity as a society and as individuals. 


Rev. E. K. Avery. 
After two days devoted to the examination. of testimony, 
the Grand Jury have found a'true bill against the Rev. E. 


'K. Avery for the murder of Sarah M. Cornell. His trial 


will commence on the first Monday in May next. 


we fear will Pg to inzure him in the prevent | 
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The Dying Parsee. 


© I have always, said he, considered my fate as connect- 
ed with the great luminary that rules the creation. I have 
always paid it due worship, and firmly believed I could not 
breathe my last while its rays shone upon me. Therefore, 
me out that I may take my last farewell of the 
heavenly ruler of my earthly destinies ! He remained a few 


minutes in adoration ; and when its disk had disappeared | 


we looked round at the Parsee. He too had 8unk into ever- 
lasting rest !'— Anastasius, 


There was no cloud 

To dim the peerless majesty of heaven ; 
But all was clear, save where the setting sun 
Sank in his glory to the purpled sea, 
And cast a tarewell glance of golden light 
On mount and plain-and calmly flowing river. 
'Then skies did blush and beauteous day grew sad 
At this their parting from their CIS. 
There, in the beauty of sunsetting time, * 
In the hushed =tillnessof the evening hour, 
When ſainting day ceased from his weary reign, _ 
The dying wanderer watched the glorious orb,— 
His #tar of hope ; the beauty of the heavens. 
Bronzed was/his brow, and age and troubled thought 
Had &et their furrowed signets deeply there, 
And light was in his eye; but *twas the flash 
Of the drained lamp that glimmers and goes out. 
Time's chilly hand had rested on his bead, 

_ And left a 8nowy impress, like white clonds 

® Folding the summits of time-honored hills. 
A parting ray of the receding s8un 
Fell on his head as a pure crown of light, 
Sg 2 living energy of soul; 
And, like deep inspiration from his lips 
Burst the last words of life : 


Thou king of day ! 
Around whove throne the. lesser planets shine, 
Veiling,their faces at thy light divine, 
Beaming with beauty borrowed from thine ; 
Oh ! hear me pray. 


Light of the earth ! vw 
At whose proud coming wide creation 8miles, - 
And earth, and oceay with her thousand isles, 
Majestic mountains with their craggy piles 
Are bright with mirtb; 
Dl ide, 
ike kenverdy Nule-of wilne cdevhly wi , 
Thou who hast been my hol apdnd Ms 
On thee alone in gorrow*'s darksome day, 
Have I relied. 
Oft on the sea, 
 When-the deep murmurs thrilled my lonely 8oul, 


. And from its hidden 8trings responses 8tole 
Bidding me MR Hine who bade them roll, 
- I knelt to Thee. 


In 8litude ;. 
By the tern rushing of the waterfall, 
Whose voice subli unto heaven did call, 
And chains of awe the trembler- did euthral; 
Thou wert my good. 


In 8tormy hour, - 
When deep-voiced"thunders muttered in the sky, 
And living lightnings rent the veil oo bigh; 
Fallen was my form, und closed my tearful eye, 
Waiting thy power. 


WY heavenly ray ! om n | 

gp & emanation t Supreme ; 

Dm de Sola pon inn, 
ven In this x I - 
'Thes I obey. ? 


T come! I 


| | 
form of glory ſadeth from the sky, 


ight hath ceased to ny pune $a 
Now 8hall my spirit break its and fly 
To its long home. F 


The weary wanderer went unto his rest.— 
In the till bosom of the earth he slept, 
And wept no more. 
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All letters and communications relating to the Univer- 
zalist, must in future, be directed, PosT PAD, to 8$. 
STREETER, Universalisl , Boston. | | 

Money may be paid to 8. Streeter, or B. B, Muszey, 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 8, & 8. F. STREETER. 
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To Subscribers. 


Its patrons will please to bear in mind that the original 
terms of subscription to the Universalist were $1 per vol- 
ume in advance. In taking this publication upon their 
bands the present Proprietors were obliged to involve them- 
elves to a pretty large amount, - and would therefore re- 
spectfully apprize those who have not-paid their subscrip- 
tion, that they will confer a special ſavor by —_— it as 
800N as ible to the Editor, or to B. B. 

Cornhill, Boston. . '* 


Proprietor?*s Notice. 


The Proprietors hereby inform those who may be dispo- 
8ed to lend their aid in circulating the Universalist, that 
they will, till ſurther notice, allow them twenty per. cent 
on all monies received of such new snbscribers as they 
may respectively obtain, provided the number exceed four. 


To the Publishers of Periodicals. 


Those publishers of religious papers who exchange with 
the (Oin 0% and Ly bave heretofore sent one to the 


| subscriber, may for the ſuture discontinue it. Having be- 


come the owner of the latter work, a paper sent to him 
rsonally will be unnecessary. They will please to acc 
his \ ror ray nes os instruction and nya 
received from their respective publications rest 
assured that they will continue to receive his best wishes, 
and in every practicable way, his efforts for their prosper- 
ity and useſulness. S. STREETER. 
STREETER'S NEW HYMN BOOK. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


in Black Morocco, and will be afforded at the low price of 
62 cents 
and others, ſeeling an interest 
in the circulation of the work, will be supplied with them 
on 8ale by directing their order to | 

4 « MUSSEY, 


| B. 
March 9, 1833. 29, Corabill, Boston. 
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ist, 29 ill, Siz Sermons delivered at 

General Convention of Universalists, at its Annual 

Session, in Concord, N. H. on the 19th and 20th of 

Sepember 1832. | : 
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